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World Population 1960 


World population, now over 2.9 

billion, will round out three billion 
before the end of 1961. 
_ Population is growing at an an- 
nual rate of 1.7 percent. It is esti- 
mated that over 100 million babies 
were born in the world during 
1959, and that some 50 million peo- 
ple died. The resulting yearly in- 
erement of about 50 million is as 
large as the entire population of 
Italy. 

During 1959, Latin America 
pulled ahead of Northern America, 
population-wise. Mid-1959  esti- 
mates are 201 million and 197 mil- 
lion, respectively. The world’s ten 
largest countries are: Mainland 
China, nearly 700 million people; 
India, 403 million; USSR, 210 mil- 
lion; U.S.A. (including Alaska and 
Hawaii), 178 million; Japan, 93 
million; Pakistan and Indonesia, 
80-90 million each; Brazil, 64 mil- 
lion; and the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United Kingdom, 
over 50 million each. 

Population growth is most rapid 
in the economically underdeveloped 
areas of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America where well over half the 
world’s people now live in abject 
poverty. At least two thirds of all 
the babies born each year are in 
these areas. 

Latin America is growing faster 


than any other major region. How- 
ever, in certain parts of Africa and 
Southern Asia, population is grow- 
ing equally as fast. Western Eu- 
rope has the slowest growth. The 
United States and the USSR, stand- 
ing in between the two extremes, 
are increasing at about the world 
average. 

These and innumerable other il- 
luminating details about world pop- 
ulation are revealed in the United 
Nations Demographic Yearbook for 
1959, an invaluable compendium of 
facts and tables summarizing the 
vital statistics of the human race. 

The largest portion of the Year- 
book is devoted to tables present- 
ing the official population and vital 
statistics of ‘‘over 200 nations and 
areas of the world, classified ac- 
cording to broad administrative- 
status groups.’’ These statistics are 
often incomplete or lacking: ‘‘ Less 
than 50 per cent of the births 
which occur in the world today are 
being registered currently with the 
civil authorities.’’ 

Another United Nations publica- 
tion, The Future Growth of World 
Population, states that ‘‘the rate of 
world population growth will prob- 
ably continue to rise until the end 
of the century, despite past fertil- 
ity declines in western countries 
and Japan, and despite fertility de- 
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elines beginning in 1975 projected 
for other areas on the medium as- 
sumptions.’’ Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica and Asia will account for most 
of the increase in population. 

As a result, the proportion of 
the world’s population is expected 
to change dramatically on some 
continents. According to the United 
Nations medium assuinption, Asia’s 
share is likely to increase from 
55.2 percent in 1950 to 61.8 per- 
cent in 2000; Latin America’s, 
from 6.5 percent to 9.4 percent; 
and Africa’s from 8.0 percent to 
8.2 percent. 

Europe’s share of world popula- 
tion (including the USSR) would 
decline from 23.0 percent in 1950 
to 15.1 percent in 2000; and North 
America’s would drop from 6.7 to 
5.0 percent. Oceania’s proportion 
probably would remain at its pres- 
ent 0.5 percent. 

The United Nations General As- 
sembly meeting this fall served to 
warn that the future destiny of the 
world might be set by the course 
taken to solve the problems of the 
economically underdeveloped na- 
tions. When the newly independ- 
ent nations, all of them underdevel- 
oped, expressed their hopes and fu- 
ture aspirations at that meeting, 
there was an element of urgeney, 
even impatience, in the tenor of the 
voices. 

Those 18 new nations represent 
over 86.5 million people, only a 
fraction of the multitudes who 
have always lived in poverty and 
are now ranidly learning to hope 
for a better life. The revolution of 
rising expectations involves over 
half of the earth’s people, and it 
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will be a vital political force in 
tomorrow’s world. Orderly evolu- 
tion of that revolution might be the 
key to peace and stability. 

It is unfortunate that independ- 
ence and development are not syn- 
onymous although most citizens 
of the new nations are tempted to 
believe that they are. Capital out- 
lays in astronomical proportions, 
eatending over many years, would 
be needed to achieve production 
sufficient to raise levels of living of 
the agrarian countries to that of 
Europe. Development will follow 
a long, hard road in nations where 
excessive population growth gob- 
bles up precious savings to furnish 
the essential ‘‘home grown”’ capi- 
tal necessary to create an industrial 
plant. Even under most advau- 
tageous conditions, these countries 
ean hardly expect to create more 
than the foundation of an indus- 
trial economy within a generation. 
The time factor is disturbing, con- 
sidering the urgent need for imme- 
diate development and the prospect 
that even more rapid population 
growth will add steadily increas- 
ing millions of people each year. 

A United Nations report phrased 
the dilemma in these words: ‘‘The 
growth of world population during 
the next twenty-five years, there- 
fore, has an importance which 
transcends economic and social con- 
siderations. It is at the very heart 
of the problem of our existence. . .’’ 


UNITED NATIONS STATISTICS 

An explanation is in order about 
the data included in the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook. The United Na- 
tions has performed an important 
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function in undertaking to classify 
the completeness and accuracy of 
the census and vital statistics of the 
various member nations, although 
no effort was made to correct these 
data. An appraisal code classifies 
the figures in broad categories: 
(‘‘C: relatively complete’’), at 
least 90 percent coverage; (‘‘U: 
unreliable’’), less than 90 percent 
coverage; and (‘‘. . .’’), those 
countries where no specific infor- 
mation regarding reliability is 
available. 

However, in some special reports, 
specialists on the United Nations 
Secretariat have worked out tech- 
niques for appraising the accuracy 
of national statistics and making 
corrections or developing estimates. 
Many estimates are derived from 
age distributions based on census 
statistics) or theoretical models. 
Therefore they provide a more ac- 
curate appraisal of the demograph- 
ic situation in many countries than 
the official statistics reported in the 
Demographic Yearbook. 

The extent to which the registra- 
tion statistics for some countries 
vary from actuality can be illus- 
trated by the situation in India. In 
1958, the registration statistics re- 
ported that the birth rate was 23.9* 
and the death rate was 11.9. That 
year the National Sample Survey, 
which is an intensive inventory of 
a limited area and assumed to be 
virtually complete, established 
‘‘sample’’ birth and death rates of 
39.1 and 19.4, respectively. 


*Birth rates, death rates and rates of 
natural increase are in terms of 1,000 of 
the population per year. 
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India’s actual rate of natural in- 
crease in 1958 was in the neighbor- 
hood of 1.97 percent, when based 
on the ‘‘sample’’ birth and death 
rates and not the 1.2 percent shown 
by the registration statistics. 

It should be noted that the 
world’s statistical facilities are 
being improved and that in some 
countries the quality of national 
censuses is far better today than it 
was ten years ago. According to 
the United Nations, 133 census 
enumerations will be made in coun- 
tries, territories and possessions in 
the period 1960-64, of which 80 will 
be completed by the end of this 
year: 28 in Africa, 4 in North 
America, 14 in Latin America, 15 
in Asia, 17 in Europe and 2 in 
Oceania. In 1961, some 43 other 
censuses will be taken: 6 in Africa, 
1 in North America, 10 in Latin 
America, 12 in Asia, 9 in Europe 
and 5 in Oceania; in 1962, 3 cen- 
suses are scheduled for Africa; in 
1963, 2 will be taken in Latin 
America; and in 1964, 3 will be in 
Africa, 1 in Asia and 1 in Oceania. 


POPULATION GROWTH RATES 


It took the human race some 200,- 
000 years to reach the present 
world population of nearly three 
billion. But if the current growth 
trends continue, there will be over 
six billion people on earth within 
the next 40 years. 

It is unfortunate that growth is 
most rapid in the economically un- 
derdeveloped areas where well over 
half the world’s people live near 
the subsistence level. 

In Latin America, the fastest 
growing region, poverty and misery 
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FIGURE 1: THE ACCELERATING RATE OF WoRLD POPULATION GROWTH 


During most of human history, population growth has been at the rate of only a 


fraction of 1 percent. 


In the 18th century, the rate began a steady inerease, the 


like cf which had never happened before. The projection of this curve for the next 
40 years presents only one of many possibilities. Whether production can keep pace 
with reproduction, whether catastrophe can be avoided in some of the areas which 
are now experiencing grave crises by reason of rapid growth, cannot be foreseen. 
Modified from ‘‘ Political and Economie Planning.’” 


are endemic. There is little hope 
of improving conditions with pop- 
ulation growing at about 2.5 per- 
ecnt a year. Certain areas of Africa 
and Asia are caught in the same 
situation. It is tragic that even 
more explosive growth seems in- 
evitable in these areas as tradi- 
tionally high birth rates remain 
high while death rates continue on 
their downward course. 


Population growth is now close 
to stabilization in Western Europe 
where birth rates are only a little 
higher than low death rates. 

In between these extremes, the 
populations of the United States 
and the USSR are growing at about 
the world average. India’s esti- 


mated growth rate is about 2 per- 
cent a year, and mainland China’s 
may be equally high, if not higher. 
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Writing in Science, Philip M. 
Hauser, Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Sociology and 
Director, Population Research 
Training Center, University of 
Chicago, explains ‘‘the purple lan- 
guage of the demographer in de- 
scribing the changes in rates of 
population growth during the mod- 
ern era as a ‘demographic revolu- 
tion’ or ‘population explosion’ ’’: 


The basis for the demographer’s emo- 
tionally surcharged language may be sum- 
marized as follows. 

1) The present population of the world 
could be produced from an initial popula- 
tion of two dozen individuals increasing 
at the rate of 0.02 percent per year over 
a period of 100,000 years, and man has 
been on the earth for at least 200,000 to 
1 million years. 

2) The rate of population growth has 
increased enormously over the three cen- 
turies of the modern era (1650-1950), 
during which time it averaged about 0.5 
percent per year. Over this period the 
rate of growth increased from about 0.3 
percent per year between 1650 and 1750 
to 0.9 percent per year between 1900 and 
1950. World population growth averaged 
1 percent per year between 1930 and 1940. 

Now, a 1-percent return per year, even 
compounded, would by our standards rep- 
resent a meager return on investment. But 
it constitutes a fantastically rapid rate of 
population increase. One hundred persons 
multiplying at 1 percent per year, not 
over the period of 200,000 to 1 million 
years of man’s occupancy of this globe 
but merely for the 5000 years of human 
history, would have produced a contem- 
porary population of 2.7 billion persons 
per square foot of land surface of the 
earth! Such an exercise in arithmetic, al- 
though admittedly dramatic and propa- 
gandistic, is also a conclusive way of dem- 
oustrating that a 1 percent per year in- 
crease in world population could not have 
taken place for very long in the past; nor 
can it continue for very long into the fu- 
ture. 
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The demographer’s concern is not 
based only on considerations of the past. 
It is even more justified by postwar de- 
velopments in population growth. 

Since the end of World War IT the 
rate of population increase has continued 
to accelerate and has reached a level of 
about 1.7 percent per year. There is 
justification, indeed, for pointing to e 
new population explosion in the wake of 
World War II of a greater magnitude 
than that previously observed. At the 
rate of world population increase for the 
period 1800-1850, for example, the pres- 
ent population would double in 135 
years; at the 1900-1950 rate, in 67 years; 
and at the postwar rate, in only 42 years. 

As public health and medica} 
programs devoted to eradicating 
malaria and other age-old diseases 
push farther into isolated areas 
previously untouched by modern 
medical techniques, death rates wil! 
continue to fall. But there is no 
immediate reason for hope that 
birth rates will also decline in these 
areas. Therefore, the world’s pop- 
ulation growth rate is expected te 
accelerate throughout this century. 

According to the medium as- 
sumption of the United Nations. 
population might grow at 2.1 per- 
cent a year between 1950 and 1975, 
and at almost 2.6 percent a year be- 
tween 1976 and 2000. Rates of this 
magnitude would double world 
population about every 33 and 27 
years, respectively. 


AGE STRUCTURE 

The age structure of any popula- 
tion is profoundly affected by the 
balance between births and deaths. 
The accompanying age profiles show 
the contrast in the age structure of 
various populations. 

Some of the Western industria} 
nations have virtually completed 
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Figure 2: AGE-Sex Prorites 

Because of differences in birth rates and in patterns of mortulity, the various 
uations of the world have very different age distributions. In the economically under- 
developed countries with high fertility and rapidly declining mortality, such as Ceylon 
and Mexico, the proportion of the population in the younger ages is far larger than 
it is in the Western industrial countries with low birth and death rates. The con- 
tracted base of the Japanese profile can be attributed to the rapid decline in that 
country’s birth rate in recent years. 
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the demographic transition from 
the traditional pattern of high 
birth and death rates checking pop- 
ulation growth to the modern pat- 
tern of low birth and death rates 
and slow population growth. Thus, 
these industrial countries have a 
relatively small proportion of chil- 
dren under 15, a fairly high pro- 
portion in the economically active 
ages of 15 to 64 and a high pro- 
portion of people who are 65 and 
over. 

In the economically underdevel- 
oped countries where population 
growth is explosive, the proportion 
of people under 15 years is very 
much greater, the proportion in the 
ages 15 to 64 is considerably small- 
er, and the proportion who are 65 
and over is likewise smaller. 

For example, of Latin America’s 
total population of 201 million, 
over 80 million are children under 
15 years of age. With such a depend- 
ency load, it is virtually impossible 
today for an economically under- 
developed nation to accumulate 
savings, the essential ingredient for 
eapital formation, which in turn 
set the pace of development. Some 
of the socio-economic implications 
of this trend are discussed in these 
words in the United Nations report: 

... the high birth-rates of the under- 
developed countries create a heavy load 
of dependent children for the working 
population. ... the percentages of chil- 
dren under 15 years of age in the less 
developed countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America are generally in the order 
of 40 per cent or more of the total popu- 
lation, while the range of this ratio in 
the Furopean countries is from about 20 
to 30 per cent. This difference is the con- 
sequence of the higher birth-rates in the 
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former areas. The necessity of support- 
ing so many children puts the workers of 
the under-developed countries at an added 
disadvantage in their effort to save and 
invest for economic development. It also 
complicates the problem of providing the 
children with the education that is essen- 
tial for social and economic advancement 
in the long run. 


The demographic implication is 
especially foreboding because the 
existing pattern in age distribution 
perpetuates the major dilemma fac- 
ing those countries now in the 
midst of population explosions. 
They will very likely experience 
continued rapid growth because of 
the large and growing backlog of 
young people entering the repro- 
ductive ages. Assuming that cur- 
rent high birth rates remain at or 
near present levels, the number 
of people in the prime reproductive 
ages will continue to increase 
steadily. 

Obviously, this expanded poten- 
tial for continued increase in the 
number of births emphasizes the 
desperate need for acceptable 
methods to regulate fertility. The 
extension of literacy and the im- 
provement of living conditions 
eventually will help to reduce birth 
rates. Both processes are now too 
slow and they must be accelerated. 


BIRTH RATES 


The world birth rate for the peri- 
od 1954-1958 was estimated to be 
about 35. With few exceptions, the 
tendency in most countries is for 
rates to persist at present levels in- 
stead of moving upward or down- 
ward. 

According to the United Nations, 
‘fat the present time, about three 
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births and two deaths occur in the 
world every second. In 20 years, 
one may expect about four births 
and two deaths per second .. . Two 
out of every three births and almost 
three out of every four deaths occur 
at present in Asia.’’ 

It should be noted that most coun- 
tries with highest death rates and 
birth rates have unreliable statis- 
tics. Therefore, the rates shown in 
the Demographic Yearbook are esti- 
mates. Conversely, most countries 
with good statistics have low birth 
and death rates. The highest esti- 
mated regional birth rates are now 
found in Southeast Asia and Tropi- 
eal and Southern Africa, (46). 
Other regions with rates in the 40’s 
include North Africa (45), South- 
west Asia and Middle America 
(42), South Central Asia (41) and 
South America (40). The lowest 
birth rates, often well under 20, are 
found in Europe where the small- 
family pattern has been widely ac- 
cepted. Middle-range birth rates 
are found in Oceania (24), North- 
ern America (25) and the USSR 
(26). 
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Reviewing the birth rates for in- 
dividual nations where statistics 
are considered reliable, the highest 
rates are reported by Guatemala 
(49.8) and Mexico (47.0). The low- 
est birth rates are found in Western 
Europe. Rates ranging between 
14.1 and 17.6 are reported by the 
following countries, in ascending 
order: Sweden, Hungary, Luxem- 
bourg, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
United Kingdom, East Germany, 
Belgium and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. In Asia, Japan’s 
birth rate (17.5), phenomenally 
low for Asia, is comparable to these 
rates for Western Europe. 


Puerto Rico’s birth rate of 31.6 
fs in the middle range. Mainland 
China’s ‘‘official’’ birth rate of 34 
is considered low by many Western 
demographers. 

The age structure of the popula. 
tion is an important factor in the 
level of the crude birth rate. A 
country whose population has a 
large proportion of adults in their 
prime reproductive ages will have 
a higher birth rate than a country 


TaBLE II: PopuLaTION, INCOME, AND ENERGY CONSUMED PER CAPITA, BY CONTINENT, 
AxsouT 1950 
(Source of data, United Nations, except where otherwise indicated) 











Total population Aggregate income Per Energy 
capita consumed 
Area No. Dollars income per capita 
(thousands) (%) (millions) (%) ($) (kw-hr) 
World 2497 100.0 556 100.0 223 1676 
Africa 199 8.0 15 a 75 686 
North America 219 8.8 241 43.3 1100 10,074 
South America 112 4.5 19 3.4 370 741 
Asia 1380 55.3 69 12.4 50 286 
Europe (exclusive of 
U.S.8.R.) 393 15.7 149 26.8 380 3117 
U.S.S.R. 181 7.2 56 10.1 310 1873 
Oceania 13 0.5 7 1.3 560 3543 





From: Hauser2, 
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whose population has a small pro- 
portion in those ages, even if the 
average size of completed family 
were the same in both countries. 

The rate of natural increase, 
which is the difference between the 
death rate and the birth rate, is 
frequently confused with the birth 
rate itself. One erroneous statement 
frequently heard is: ‘‘the United 
States has a higher birth rate than 
India.’’ As previously stated, In- 
dia’s rate of natural increase in 
1958 was about 2 percent a year 
when based on the ‘‘sample’’ birth 
and death rates (39.1 and 19.4, re- 
spectively), and 1.2 pereent a year 
when based on the registration 
rates (23.9 and 11.9). 

In the United States in 1959, a 
very much lower birth rate (24.1) 
and death rate (9.4) combined to 
produce an annual rate of natural 
increase of 1.5 percent. High as 
the United States birth rate is in 
comparison with other Western in- 
dustrial countries, India’s ‘‘sam- 
ple’’ birth rate is almost two thirds 
again as high. 

According to Dr. Hauser, if 
longevity gains are to be retained, 
the only way to reduce population 
growth is to cut the birth rate: 

There are only three ways to decrease 
natural increase: (i) by increasing the 
death rate; (ii) by decreasing the birth 
rate; and (iii) by some combination of 
the two. 

Although it is true that decreased death 
rates were largely responsible for the pop- 
ulation explosion in the past and are fore- 
seen to be a large factor in the future, 
the adoption of a policy to increase mor 
tality, or to diminish cfforts to increase 
longevity, is unthinkable. Unless one is 
prepared to debate this, two of the three 
ways of decreasing natural increase are 
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ruled out. For two of them involve an 
increase in death rates. 

If longevity gains are to be retained, 
then, the only way to reduce explosive 
population growth is to decrease the birth 
rate. That is, the ‘‘death control’’ man- 
kind has achieved can be retained only if 
it is accompanied by birth control. This 
proposition, even though it flows directly 
from the demographic facts of life, in 
view of prevalent value systems provokes 
heated debate of the type manifest in the 
press. Birth control has recently, indeed, 
made the front pages of the world press. 

Commenting upon the inade- 
quacy of present methods for regu- 
lating fertility, Dr. Hauser states: 


What is important about the value con- 
troversy under way is that it definitely 
affects global and international policy 
and action on matters of population and, 
therefore, on the crucial political prob 
lems involved. The most significant thing 
about all the available methods of birth 
control—a fact mainly obscured in the 
present public controversy—is that they 
are by no means adequate to the task of 
slowing down explosive world population 
increase, especially that in the underde- 
veloped areas. The great mass of man. 
kind in the economically less advanced 
nations which are faced with accelerating 
rates of growth fail to limit their birth 
rates not because of the factors at issue in 
the controversy we are witnessing but be- 
cause they do not have the desire, the 
know-how, or the means to do so. The 
desire to control fertility, arising from 
recognition of the problem, is, however, 
increasing. Japan is already well down 
the road to controlling its birth rate, al- 
though by methods which are not enthusi- 
astically endorsed either by the Japanese 
themselves or by other peoples. China, 
India, Pakistan, and Egypt have popu- 
lation limitation programs under way 
or under serious considcraiton, and other 
underdeveloped areas are showing increas- 
ing interest in this problem. The changes 
in value systems which will create mass 
motivation to adopt methods of family 
limitation are not easily brought about, 
bunt they are at least under way. 
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The rate of natural increase, shown in the black sections of the bars, represents 
the excess of the birth rate over the death rate. This chart gives no indication as to 
the size of the population in the various regions. While the rates of natural increase 
are highest in Middle America, the absolute increase in numbers is far greater in 
Asia, where over half the world’s population lives. Modified from the Demographic 
Yearbook for 1959. 
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Birth control methods in use in the eco- 
nomically more advanced nations are not, 
in the main, well adapted for use in the 
underdeveloped areas. But the results of 
increased research and experimentation 
with oral contraceptives are encouraging, 
and there may soon be a breakthrough 
on obtaining adequate means for the task 
of limiting population growth in the 
underdeveloped areas. 

DEATH RATES 

Rapidly declining death rates in 
many of the underdeveloped areas 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America 
have caused the present population 
explosion. The world death rate 
for the period 1954-58 was esti- 
mated to be about 18. 

The regions with the highest esti- 
mated death rates are the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas of 
Africa (26) and Asia (22). Within 
the regions, rates differ. Middle and 
South Africa both have estimated 
death rates of 27 while North 
Africa’s is 25. The differences are 
greater in Asia: Southeast Asia 
(26), South Central Asia (23), 
East Asia (19) and Southwest Asia 
(17). 

The regions with good statistics 
have lowest death rates, all around 
10: North America, Oceania, USSR 
and Europe. 

Middle-range death rates are re- 
ported for Middle and South 
America, 15 and 17, respectively. 
Brazil’s rate is estimated at about 
21, Guatemala’s rate is about 17. 
Ecuador’s is close to 15 and Chile’s 
and Mexico’s, about 12. 

The crude death rates of some of 
the less developed countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America have 
now declined to the point where 
they are as low, or about as low, as 
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the death rates of most of the in- 
dustrial nations of Europe. This 
does not mean that these less devel- 
oped countries have yet achieved 
Europe’s high level of public 
health.. 

How the age structure of popula- 
tions and differing patterns of mor- 
tality affect the crude death rate 
can be best illustrated by an exam- 
ple. In 1955, the last year in which 
complete statistics are available for 
comparison, the crude death rates 
of France (12.2) and Ceylon (10.8) 
were almost the same. If the age- 
specific death rates of the French 
population are applied to the popu- 
lation of Ceylon, the Ceylonese 
death rate would be reduced by 
more than half, to 5.0. If the age- 
specific death rates of the Ceylo- 
nese population are applied to the 
French population, the French 
death rate would be 24 instead of 
12. This reflects the different pat- 
terns of mortality in the two popu- 
lations. It also reflects the larger 
proportion of old people in France 
and of young people in Ceylon. 

Because of differing age distri- 
butions and different patterns of 
mortality, crude death rates cannot 
be relied upon to give an accurate 
measure of the extent or effective- 
ness of public health measures in a 
country. A more acurate measure 
for this purpose is the infant mor- 
tality rate.* 


INFANT MORTALITY 
Many experts consider infant 
mortality one of the most sensitive 


*This represents the number of deaths 
of infants under one year of age per 
1,000 live births per year. 
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indicators of living levels. More- 
over, this rate is not influenced by 
age structure. A declining infant 
mortality rate is one of the first 
by-products of improved health 
and living conditions. 

According to the United Nations, 
deaths in infancy—under ene year 
of age—and early childhood still 
make up a large proportion of the 
deaths at all ages, sometimes ex- 
ceeding 50 percent of the toal 
deaths. This is especially true in 
the underdeveloped areas of the 
world where birth rates are high. 
There, public health programs de- 
signed to wipe out disease are re- 
ducing infant deaths somewhat, but 
relatively high rates are still prev- 
alent. However, of the 150 areas 
throughout the world for which 
statistics are reported, ‘50 percent 
show that rates for the latest avail- 
able year were lower than those of 
previous years.’’ It should be reit- 
erated that the records of births and 
deaths, especially infant deaths, are 
seriously incomplete in many coun- 
tries. Fairly reliable statistics on 
infant and early childhood mortali- 
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ty cover only about half of the 
world’s people. 

Highest estimated infant mortal- 
ity rates are found in Africa (about 
230); Asia, excluding Japan and 
USSR (about 200); and Tropical 
Latin America (about 150). 

The world’s lowest regional rates 
are found in Oceania (21), North- 
ern and Western Europe (26) and 
Northern America (27). Sweden, 
the Netherlands and Iceland now 
have rates below 20. The rate for 
the United States is 26.4, and this 
represents a slight rise in recent 
years. The reasons for this are not 
clear. 

Regions with middle-range in- 
fant mortality include Central 
Europe (48), Southern Europe 
(59) and Temperate South Ameri- 
ea (83). 

The United Nations two-volume 
report on infant mortality, issued 
in 1954, concludes with this ob- 
servation : 

Progress in public health is inseparably 
linked with economic and social progress. 
Better nutrition and housing, widespread 
education, good sanitation and adequate 
financial resources are all needed in the 


TaBLE III: EstiMatTeD POPULATION AND POPULATION INCREASES, BY CONTINENT, 














1900 To 2000 
‘ Population (million) Av. annual increase (%)* 
rea 
) 1950 1975 2000 1900- 1925- 1950- 1975- 
ee 1925 1950 1975 2000 
World 1550 1907 2497 3828 6267 0.9 12 2.1 2.6 
Africa 120 147 199 303 517 0.9 1.4 2.1 2.8 
Northern 
America 81 126 168 240 312 2.2 1.3 Ly 1.2 
Latin America 63 99 163 303 592 2.3 2.6 3.4 3.8 
Asia 857 1020 1380 2210 3870 0.8 1.4 2.4 3.0 
Europe (inelud- 
ing U.S.S.B.) 423 505 574 751 947 0.8 0.6 3 1.0 
Oceania 6 10 13 21 29 2.3 1.4 2.4 1.6 





“Arithmetic mean of percentage of increase for 25-year periods. 


From Hauser?. 
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battle against e ive reproductive wast- 
age. It is more than a coincidence that 
countries which lack these tools are in 
most urgent need of public health pro- 
grammes while countrics with a relatively 
developed social and economic structure 
are not faced with this problem to nearly 
the same extent as are the poorer coun- 
tries. 

The reduction of excessive reproductive 
wastage throughout the world could be 
one of the most extremely promising and 
profitable international undertakings. It 
is a most widely sought goal and can be 
achieved at relatively small cost on an 
international level. Success in this en- 
deavor can eliminate much of the unneces- 
sary suffering of life, if adequate provi- 
sion is simultaneously made for the prop- 
cr utilization of material as well as of the 
human resources of each country, which 
can then be more harmoniously developed 
within the limits of its environment. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY AT BIRTH 
Traditionally, the life expectancy 
of most human beings has been far 
short of the biblical ‘‘threescore 
years and ten.’’ Technically meas- 
ured as ‘‘life expectation at birth,’’ 
the average length of life exceeded 
little more than 30 years for most 
humans until recently. At. the 
height of the Roman Empire, it 
appears to have been little over 20 
in the city of Rome and no more 
than 30 in some of the provinces. 
Chances for living to the ripest 
old age are greatest for Norwegian 
women. At birth, their life expec- 
taney is 75 years; it is 71 years for 
Norwegian men. Sweden and the 
Netherlands follow closely with 74 
years for women and 71 for men 
In the United States, the 1ost 
striking feature about life expec- 
tancy at birth is the wide discrep- 
ancy (6.3 years) between female 
and male babies. This is exceeded 
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only by Finland where the discrep- 
ancy favoring women is 6.4 years. 

Females in the United States 
have a life expectancy at birth of 
73, and this is slightly less than 
that found in Norway, Sweden, 
Netherlands, England and Wales, 
Australia and Denmark. Males born 
in the United States have a life 
expectancy of 66 years, and this 
is exceeded in several European 
countries, in Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, and among the Jew- 
ish population of Israel. 

India’s most recently recorded 
life expectancy (1941-50) was only 
32 years, but males fare slightly 
better than females: 32.4 and 31.7, 
respectively. Males also have a 
slight edge over females in Ceylon 
and Cambodia. Other countries re- 
porting low life expectancy include 
Egypt, Taiwan, Guatemala, Haiti 
and Brazil. 


PRODUCTION 08. REPRODUCTION 

During the decades ahead, world 
population is expected to grow 
more rapidly than at any time in 
history. Growth will be fastest in 
those already overcrowded, agrari- 
an countries where living levels are 
lowest and where no effective birth 
regulation exists. This includes 
Asia (except Japan and Israel), 
Tropical Latin America and most 
of Africa. 

A more moderate rate of growth 
is expected for the economically 
stable countries where living levels 
are high and where birth regula- 
tion now exists or is developing. 
This includes all of the countries of 
Europe, the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Canada, Japan and 
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Figure 4: PROJECTIONS OF WORLD POPULATION GROWTH TO THE YEAR 2060 aT VARIOUS 
RATES OF INCREASE (IN PERCENT) 


The present population of the world is just under three billion. At the rate of 
increase now found in Northern Europe the total population would less than double 
by the year 2060. At the current world rate of increase of 1.7 percent a year, the 
population would increase from three billion to 12 billion. At the current rate of in- 
crease in some Asian and Latin American countries of 3 percent a year, world popula- 
tion would increase in the next century to nearly 60 billion. At the present time, the 
population of Venezuela is increasing at over 3.5 percent a year. At this rate, the 
population of the world would reach 97 billion in a century. 


the Temperate Zone countries of 
Latin America and Oceania. 

Thus, the gap between the 
‘‘have’’ and the ‘‘have-not’’ na- 
tions probably will widen during 
the 1960’s unless economic develop- 
ment programs are able to outrun 
population growth. It is doubtful 
whether such a miracle will be pos- 
sible without fertility control. 

The July 1956 issue of the Bul- 
letin discussed Egypt’s population 
problem and the plan for construct- 
ing the Aswan High Dam. The 
issue quoted extensively from a re- 
port published in 1955 by Egypt’s 
Population Commission. One para- 
graph concerning the Dam project 
is most pertinent in view of recent 
developments: 


However, the great expectations of this 
project will be somewhat frustrated by 


the expected increase of population of 
between 5 to 6 millions during the time 
that it will take to carry out the project, 
and the presence of a large surplus popu- 
lation on the land which necessitates the 
creation of new jobs. When the High 
Dam and reclamation works are finally 
completed [in 1955, the estimated com- 
pletion date was 1965] the population 
will have reached 28 millions, approxi- 
mately, against 7.5 m. feddans, so that 
all that can be hoped for is that the 
rapid fall in the standard of living 
would be halted. 

A dispatch published in The 
New York Times on November 20, 
1960, indicates that Egypt has been 
caught in the demographic-econom- 
ic treadmill and that her attempt 
to check the decline in living levels 
has been frustrated. The story 
‘*Egypt Faces Crisis as Population 
Rises and Dam is Slowed’’ is 


quoted in part: 
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CAIRO, Nov. 12—Startling new popu- 
lation figures and a slow start on the 
building of the Aswan High Dam is 
troubling Egypt’s planning experts. 

Soviet construction operations have 
met unexpected delays. Ten months 
after the ceremonial beginning of the 
project, little has been accomplished and 
designs are still being revised. 

Meanwhile, a census taken in Septem-- 
ber shows Egypt has about 2,000,000 
more inhabitants than some experts had 
anticipated. Instead of 24,000,000 popu- 
lation, there are now 26,000,000 people 
living in this southern region of the 
United Arab Republic. Abdul Latif el 
Boghdady, vice president and Central 
Planning Minister, recently announced 
these figures. 

The population has grown more than 
7,000,000 in 13.5 years—an increase of 
over 500,000 a year. At this rate, Egypt 
ean expect between 6,000,000 and 7,000,- 
000 more inhabitants when the dam 
begins fulfilling its promise to raise the 
standard of living. The dam, in addition 
to furnishing electric power for industry, 
is expected to provide water for irrigat- 
ing 1,000,000 acres of new farm land. 


* * * 


This is only one of many crises 
now mounting around the world as 
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a result of the tightening race be- 
tween production and reproduc- 
tion. If production is winning in 
any stress area on earth, this happy 
prospect appears not to have been 
reported in the press, in the pub- 
lications of the United Nations or 
elsewhere. 

Such multiplication of people as 
is now taking place cannot long 
continue in a finite world. It can 
be checked for the planet as a 
whole only in two ways: by a de- 
cline in the birth rate or by a rise 
in the death rate. 


No humane person could consid- 
er a rise in the death rate as the 
way to keep production in the race. 

The aspirations for a better life 
for more than a bilNon human 
beings caught in the demographic 
treadmill might become a reality 
rather than a dream if the world 
birth rate declines appreciably by 
1970 and drastically by 1980. 


—Robert C. Cook, Editor 





(This Bulletin was written by Annabelle Desmond.) 
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The Population Explosion* 


When the Atomic Bomb exploded over 
Hiroshima, millions of people felt that 
a new chapter was opening in human 
history which was fraught with the 
most serious and dangerous consequences. 
From the Atomic Age we have proceeded 
to the Nuclear Age and we are now 
beginning to realize that we have armed 
ourselves with weapons which, if not 
controlled, may destroy the whole of 
our civilization and reduce such human 
beings as might be left to the worst 
horrors of a dark age. 

But it is indeed surprising that we 
have paid no attention to another ex- 
plosion that is taking place around us 
and which has equally serious conse- 
quences. That is the population explo- 
sion. The population of the world is 
increasing at a rapid rate and the in- 
crease is greater in countries which can 
least afford to have a larger population 
than in countries which are prosperous 
and which have still uninhabited areas. 

Let me only give a few of the im- 
portant figures. The population of the 
world has increased from about 500 
million in the 17th Century to about 
three billion at present. In my own 
country, the population is about 400 
million, and the population is increasing 
at the rate of eight million a year. China, 
the great question mark of tomorrow, 
has a population of 600 million which 
is also rapidly increasing. 


Fatt In DeEaTH RATE 

The tremendous progress that India 
has made in improving the standards of 
life and sanitation has had a rather 
ironic result. The death rate in India 
which a few years ago was about 30 per 
thousand, has gone down to 20. The 
hirth rate today is about 40 per thousand. 
The result is a continuous and steady 
inerease in population. 

If modern civilization has come to 
India in the shape of better medicine, 
better surgery, better knowledge about 
the after-care of children, civilization 
eannot be permitted to stop there. Mod- 


*Text of address delivered by Mr. M. C. 


ern civilization also teaches us, or should 
teach us, how to plan one’s family, how 
to limit the number of one’s children 
so that one can afford to bring them up 
with at least a minimum of the care 
and consideration which they need. 

If, therefore, this country is interested 
in the health projects in India, and I 
know how interested this country is be- 
cause not only we have have had 
economic assistance from the Government 
but also from your foundations to push 
through our health projects, it is to my 
mind logical that this country should 
also be vitally interested in seeing that 
the population of India is maintained at 
a certain level and is not allowed to 
expand at a rate which would stultify 
all measures taken to improve the health 
of the people. It is criminal to make 
people live longer so that they could 
produce more children who would lower 
the standards not only of their parents 
but also the standards of the country as 
a whole. 


PROBLEM OF Foop SHORTAGE 

The same nightmare haunts our food 
situation in India. India is a country 
of villages. We have 700,000 villages 
and the overwhelming majority of our 
people are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Therefore, improvement in agri- 
culture and increased food production 
are vital to our progress. Last year we 
produced what is a record of 73,000,000 
tons and we hope to produce between 
100 to 110 million tons within the next 
five years. You must have seen the 
report of the Ford Foundation which 
takes a rather pessimistic view and 
expresses the opinion that by 1966 there 
will be a shortage of 28,000,000 tons in 
India. Apart from our own production, 
we have been importing from this coun- 
try about three million tons a year under 
Public Law 480. The provisions of this 
Law are that the American Government 
gives us dollars to purchase this wheat 
out of your enormous reserves. Prac- 
tically 50 percent of this dollar payment 


Chagla, Ambassador of India, at the Na- 


tional Conference on ‘‘A New Look at the Population Crisis,’’ Dallas, Texas, May 
1960. The Conference was co-sponsored by the Dallas Council on World Affairs and 
Newsweek Magazine. 
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is a grant to India. The rest is a 
loan repayable in rupees. 

With all this, there is still food 
shortage in: India. It is partly due to 
the fact that our farmers are eating 
more than they ate before which is un- 
doubtedly a good thing, because even 
today the average calory consumption 
of an Indian is only 2,000 as compared 
to 3,000 in this country. Not being a 
totalitarian country, we cannot force 
our people to eat less so that there 
would be more food available for dis- 
tribution. But there is a more serious 
reason why our food production is 
lagging behind, and that is, the constant 
und continuous increase of population. 
We grow more food and the population 
catches up with the increase. 

The main reason in India for indus- 
trialization is to give agriculture an 
industrial base, because it is only when 
there is such an industrial base that 
people eould be taken off the land and 
employed in industries. Industrialization 
could ercate a large number of indus- 
tries around the villages where tho 
villagers could be profitably employed, 
because our lands are over-populated and 
there is not enough work for full-time 
employment of our farmers. 

We have received massive aid from this 
country in helping us to industrialize 
our country, but this economie aid will 
only bear fruit and produce full results 
if we can arrest the growth of our 
population. Therefore, it seems to me 
that if the United States is interested in 
seeing India an industrial and pros- 
perous country, its interest should not 
stop at giving aid for setting up fac- 
tories and mills, in putting up irrigation 
and power projects, but its interests 
should extend to secing that the problem 
of population is effectively tackled. 


OrFIcIaAL PoLicy OF FAMILY PLANNING 


Now we are one of the few countries 
in the world which has officially at 
Governmental level adopted the policy 
of birth control and family planning. 
We are very fortunate that there has 
not been much sericus religious objeetion 
in India. But the task of spreading the 
gospel of birth control and family plan- 
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hing is a Herculean one and we have 
only made a beginning. Although the 
first birth control clinic was opened in 
India in 1925, today we have only about 
2,500 elinies giving family planning ad- 
vice and giving free contraceptives. We 
have earmarked a sum of about $200,000,- 
000 in our Third Five-Year Plan. What 
we want to achieve is to cut down our 
present birth rate by at least half. 

You might ask me what this country 
ean do to help the Government and 
people of India. I think what we really 
need in India today is a cheap ora! 
contraceptive. It should be so cheap 
that it would be possible to sell these 
pills as widely as quinine or aspirin is 
sold in India today. We can flood the 
country with these pills and induce our 
people to take them just as we have 
induced them to take quinine or aspirin 
for the good of their health. T know that 
private agencies in this country bate 
been working at producing such a pill, 
but unless Government here officially 
steps in, the help that we would expect 
from this country would indeed be 
infinitesimal. 

If the Government gives the green sig 
nal, then India can benefit by all the sci- 
entific knowledge that this country hae 
and help us to produce either the cheap 
oral contraceptive I have been speaking 
about or something equally cheap and 
effective. I could have understood the 
Government’s attitude here if India had 
not ofiicially announced its policy in 
favor of birth control. Then it might 
have been said that this country wag 
forcing its ideas upon India and inter- 
fering in its internal and domestic prob- 
lems. But I fail to see how there ean 
be any resentment or misunderstanding 
on the part of our Government wher 
we ourselves realize the gravity of the 
situaiion and want to take every step to 
further our program. If we are prepared 
to take loans and grants from you, if 
we are prepared to take from you wheat 
which is lying in reserve, I am sure that 
we would be equal'y willing to take the 
benefit of your advance—scientific and 
technical knowledge—which can _ help 
us to surmount this tremendous obstacle 
which stards in the way of our becoming 
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a highly industrialized and propserous 
country. 
Fate oF CHILDREN 

This country [U.8.A.] says that she 
wants to remain neutral on the question 
of birth control and family planning in 
India. I say to you with all the em- 
phasis that I can command that on a 
question like this, a great country like 
the United States cannot afford to be 
neutral. You must make up your mind 
on which side of this controversy you are 
on. Can we afford to be neutrals on the 
question of the nuclear bomb? We all 
know what a war fought with nuclear 
bombs would mean. It would mean 
the destruction of millions of human 
beings. But the bomb can only destroy 
the body. Population explosion can do 
much worse. It can destroy the soul 
and degrade the dignity of the human 
being. 

I want you to imagine, because in a 
progressive country like this it requires 
an act of imagination and deep insight, 
what it means for millions of children 
to be born in underdeveloped countries, 
children who will suffer from malnutri- 
tion, who may have no proper homes 
to live in, who may have no employment 
when they grow up and may spend their 
lives as disgruntled, dissatisfied and 
bitter human beings—a prey to any new 
idea which might promise them better 
prospects and more tolerable conditions. 

I must frankly confess that I am very 
impatient of the arguments which are 
advanced against birth control and 
family planning on the grounds of 
morality, and I hope you will forgive 
me if I speak frankly and bluntly. What 
is this morality which condemns millions 
of children to poverty and destitution? 
Is it moral that children should be born 
into this abject condition or is it more 
moral that children should not be born 
at all? 

I have heard it said that it is strange 
that a country which believes in the 
Gandhian philosophy of non-violence 
should be advocating a policy which is 
tantamount to violence and takes away 
life. In that sense, nature herself is 


violent. She destroys millions of sperms 
and all that human contrivance does is 
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to destroy the one sperm which ultimately 
fructifies. I think it is better not to be 
born than to be born to live a life where 
there is no human dignity. 


Raising STANDARDS OF LIVING 


In advocating the cause of birth con- 
trol and family planning, I must not 
overlook another important factor which 
also leads to decrease in birth: rate in 
a country. If the standards of life of 
a people go up, there is naturally and 
inevitably a tendency for the size of 
the family to be reduced. Therefore, in 
India, we must not concentrate solely 
on the physical aspects of birth control 
and family planning. We must also 
emphasize the economic aspect of this 
problem. It would not do for India to 
set up birth control clinies and provide 
for the distribution of contraceptives if 
she continues to remain an underdevel- 
oped country and the standard of life 
continues to be the same as it is today. 
We have, therefore, to see that our policy 
and program is a doyble-edged one. While 
pushing ahead with birth control and 
family planning, we must also eentinue 
with our economic ddvance and industrial 
expansion. 

Throughout history, the United States 
has espoused many noble causes. This 
country has always shown a great deal 
of altruism and deep sympathy for 
human suffering. Its Marshall Plan, its 
Point IV Program, its program for 
Mutual Aid, ete. all bear testimony to 
this fact. I think there still remains a 
great cause about which this country has 
been indifferent and that is the cause 
of controlling population throughout the 
world. 

It is not an Indian problem, it is not 
a problem peculiar to any country. To 
my mind, it is one of the greatest dangers 
that the world faces, a danger which, if 
not met, will result in untold human 
misery and suffering. I wish to appeal 
to this country and to. the people of 
this country seriously to think about 
this matter and to make it a national 
issue, just as this nation as a whole was 
behind other important and noble proj- 
ects. 
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